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Many sections of his grammar indicate a marvelous insight into 
the intricacies of Indian speech and must prove of the greatest help 
to future students. As an example, here are some of Mr. Gatschet's 
"happy thoughts," most felicitously expressed, on the subject of 
"accentuation" (pp. 238, 239), which we quote with cordial ap- 
proval. " In using the terms friendly, plurality, selfishness we think 
of them as whole words only, and do not concern ourselves about 
the real meaning of their roots or suffixes. * * * But in Kla- 
math this is different, for these and many other Indians possess 
an intuitive if not a real knowledge of the functions of their 
affixes. * * * Still better is the Indian acquainted with 
the meanings of inflectional endings, and though unable to give 
abstract names to the grammatic categories as we do, the correct use 
of innumerable simple and compound prefixes and suffixes is con- 
stantly present to his mind and guides him through this labyrinth 
of forms which can be joined to every radical syllable of his agglu- 
tinative language. Now he has it in his power to accentuate every 
syllable or affix, which, as he thinks, exceeds in importance the 
other components of the word for expressing his idea. * * * 
Even monosyllabic particles can be lengthened into two syllables by 
diaeresis,' and either of them may receive the accent with a shade of 
difference on the meaning. * * * This feature adds largely to 
the natural expressiveness of the tongue and saves many circumlo- 
cutions which the less pliant languages of modern Europe would 
have to specify by words." 

We are promised at an early date the second part of this volume, 
Mr. Gatschet's dictionary of the Klamath language, and we look 
with impatience for its appearance. 

Washington Matthews. 



British Association for the Advancement of Science, Leeds Meeting, 
i8po. Sixth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, with 
a map. Burlington House, London, W. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science has ac- 
cepted for publication a "Second Report" of Dr. Franz Boas upon 
the above tribes, which is soon to be issued. It forms the sixth of 
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a series on the Northwestern tribes of Canada, contains 163 octavo 
pages, and is embellished by a linguistic map of British Columbia 
as frontispiece. Introductory remarks (10 pages) by the veteran 
investigator, Hon. Horatio Hale, are premitted to Dr. Boas' report. 
Boas' ethnographic discussion of the island, coast, and interior 
tribes embraces pages 10-103, while the linguistic part, which is 
almost entirely new to science, embraces from page 103 to the end 
of the volume. Only two of the Northern Salish tribes are men- 
tioned in the report, the Lkungen, better known as Songish, of Van- 
couver island, and the Shushwap, on the headwaters of Thompson 
river, who call themselves Suquapmuq. The other tribes are the 
numerous Aht, At'h, on the west side of Vancouver island, incor- 
rectly styled Nootka people ; and the Kwakiutl, on the northern 
end of that island and on the mainland opposite, embracing also the 
Heiltsuk and the Qaisla, the southern neighbors of the Tsimshian. 
There exists a linguistic affinity between the dialects of the At'h 
and those of the Kwakiutl, which is put in evidence by comparative 
tables of words. Boas, however, acknowledges that these languages 
require a much more thorough investigation to establish this affinity 
in every respect. The four dialects have a large number of terms 
which can be used in compound words only, and then are usually 
suffixed to other parts of the words. Many of these are to be re- 
garded as archaic terms, which formerly existed as independent 
words. In nouns the formation of the plural is quite polymorphous, 
and wherever it is formed by syllabic reduplication it has the pre- 
sumption of being really a distributive or iterative form, not a real 
plural. In adjectives, numerals, and other words of At'h there are 
many classifying suffixes appended, which are descriptive of round, 
flat, long, and othe* shapes. The verbal paradigms given are ex- 
ceedingly instructive as to customs, manners, music, dances, gam- 
bling, manufactures, food, architecture, superstitions, poetry, secret 
societies. The information contained in the volume is of the highest 
interest and in most instances entirely new. Profusely illustrated, 
the wood cuts in this publication are more instructive than any de- 
scription could be of the masks, totem-posts, tattooing, and idols of 
the tribes, and the numerous figured skulls give us a desirable foot- 
hold for Northwestern somatology. 

A. S. Gatschet. 



